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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Lorena A. Garloch 


[t is with pride and with enthusi- 
asm that I accept the honor which you 
have bestowed upon me. 

For two days we have been discus- 
sing “\What Makes a Librarian,” and 
although we may be a special librarian, 
a children’s librarian, a school librarian, 
a college or university librarian, a state 
librarian, a county librarian, or a public 
librarian, we have found that we do 
have the common interests and com- 
mon purposes mentioned by Mrs. 
Morton in her inaugural address at 
Cleveland in July. 

Incoming Presidents in recent 
vears have dwelt upon the library leg- 
islation to be enacted—Mr. Haydn in 
1957 and Mr. Healy in 1958. But in 
1961, it was Mr. Doms who had the 
success hoped for by others: House 

sill 132 is a reality, we now have Act 
188 (The Library Code). The award- 
ees of the Certificates of Merit this morning all helped him in this achieve- 
ment, and we are sincerely proud of their efforts in our behalf. 

With the passage of this bill, however, other needs move to the front, 
and this year recruitment will be front center. We have the possibility 
of trainees because of our new legislation, but where do we find these 


trainees? According to the July 31 issue of the Hall Street Journal, there 
are 18,000 professional vacancies in the 62,000 libraries throughout these 
United States. The Free Library of Philadelphia has 40 vacancies ; Brook- 


lyn Public Library has 50; and many small libraries are operating single- 
handedly because they have no librarians. In order to make a recruitment 
campaign effective in Pennsylvania, we need an increased membership in 
the Association. Our current membership of some 1,712 persons is very 
small, for in this number there are included 390 non-librarians. The state 
of Pennsylvania has an estimated 2,700 librarians. 

Libraries are increasing everywhere. In 1947 there were 1,600 special 
libraries; now only 14 years later, there are 10,000 special libraries. In 
the past five years, public libraries have increased over four per cent in 
number and an estimated one billion books will circulate this year, up 
rom 700,000,000 just three years ago. In January, the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Education issued a mandate that all new elementary schools 
constructed after March 1961 include a separate area for library purposes. 
You were surprised, perhaps, by Dr. Boehm’s remarks today promoting 
libraries. This will mean that we need more librarians in the elementary 
n the secondary schools, and in the state colleges. 
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We must inflame the librarians of this state by the realization that 
united we can accomplish our common purpose and recruit the right type 
of person to librarianship. Perhaps the annual conference should be held 
during the spring in order to interest more people. Alabama, Idaho, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Tennessee, Texas, and many other states 
have their annual conferences in April or May. Perhaps there should be 
a close affiliation with PSEA; we must strengthen our membership among 
school librarians. Perhaps a change in the name of one of the sections to 
School and Young People’s Section might promote this end. The current 
name connotes the public library and the PLA has been accused over too 
many years of being an organ only of public libraries in the state. Per- 
haps the two ACRL local chapters in the state should affiliate with the 
College and Reference Section of PLA. We certainly want to strengthen 
our membership in the colleges and universities of the state. It is shock- 
ing to find that we have few people at this conference from the two great 
universities in the East, the University of Pennsylvania and Temple Uni- 
versity. Let’s talk to each other and think over possibilities of enlarging 
our membership in this year ahead, for a large and strong membership 
will strengthen our organization and arouse interest as nothing else can. 
The libraries with one hundred per cent PLA Membership have been listed 
inthe BULLETIN. Be sure that your library is published as a one-hundred 
percenter. 

When we search all of our parks in all of our cities, we find no statues 
at all to committees. This morning I should like to honor the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association’s Committees for the year ahead. It is with 
pleasure that I introduce to you the new Committee Chairmen. Although 
I may be the President of the Pennsylvania Library Association, one 
person can do little more than guide. It will be the committees who do 
the work for this organization, and here they are. 

Dr. May Valencik, who has already done so much for the Pennsy] 
vania Library Association, will head the Organization Committee, formerly 
the By-Laws and Procedure Committee. Mr. Martin DuRoss, who will 
become the Librarian at Reading in the near future, will head the Con 
ference Site Committee. We must plan ahead on Conferences and this 
year’s planning will be for the year 1966. The Editorial Committee will 
be chaired by the new BULLETIN Editor—a special librarian from the 
Mine Safety Appliances Company in Pittsburgh, Miss Hilda Reitzel 
Mr. Nicholas Stevens of Kutztown, will chair the Committee on Education 
for Librarianship and Certification of Librarians. The Exhibit Chairman 
for the 1962 Conference in Philadelphia will be Mr. Robert Johnson of 
Drexel. Library Development will be well guided by your Past President, 
Mr. Keith Doms. The fact that House Bill 132 was successful does not 
mean that the Development Committee can rest on past laurels. As you 
know, not enough money was forthcoming after Act 188. Therefore, the 
Library Development Committee has many problems to consider. 

A committee, which this year I regard as one of the most important 
because of its relationship to recruiting, is chaired by a gentleman from 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, Mr. Hobart Berolzheimer, your Mem 
bership Committee Chairman. National Library Week is again being 
directed by that able Library School Dean, Dr. John Harvey, and as his 
Co-Chairman, Mr. Herbert Anstaett from Franklin and Marshall College 
The Nominating Committee is headed by Mr. Richard Caverly, this year’s 








Local Arrangements Conference Chairman. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Preservation of Newspapers is Miss Ruth Salisbury, a spe- 
cialist in the field, from the Darlington Room of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The Resolutions Committee has Mrs. Anne Stevens of the Lud- 
ington Public Library in Bryn Mawr to guide it. The Scholarship Com- 
mittee is headed by the Dean of the new Graduate School of Library 
Science at the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Harold Lancour. As this 
phase of librarianship is of such growing significance, a new Committee 
on Technological Development has been named. It is important to the 
small library as well as to the large. The BULLETIN will publish a column 
in each issue contributed by this committee. Its Chairman is Miss Jean 
Casten of the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

The Recruiting Committee is the committee of the year, for we are 
about to launch the greatest recruiting movement in Pennsylvania library 
history; Dr. Helen-Jean Moore is the Chairman. The Recruiting Com- 
mittee will have a Speakers Bureau with speakers who will meet with 
your individual groups to present a recruiting program. Call on the Chair- 
man for this service. As you learn of programs in your own communities 
where librarians may present their story, please use your influence to 
place our speakers on the program. 

The Chairmen for the Committees on Adult Services, on Auditing, 
on Awards, and on the Exploration of Pennsylvania Documents could not 
attend this Conference. However, their names and their committees will 
be listed in a future issue of the BULLETIN, together with those committees 
whose chairmen you have met. , 

You are strongly urged to work for and with the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association this year. On November 12, it will be 60 years since 
the first Pennsylvania Library Association meeting in Harrisburg, at which 
time 75 persons were in attendance. The registration for this conference 
at Pocono Manor is 401 librarians and trustees, and 61 exhibitors. This 
is a small number in comparison to an estimated 2,700 librarians 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Let us make this a memorable year in the 
history of this organization, not remembering that we are a_ particuiar 
type of librarian but remembering first of all that we are /ibrarians having 
common interests and common purposes. 




















Section Chairmen 
Helen Rilling 
(Public Library), 
Willis C. Dice 
(Trustees) and 
Mrs. Sheldon 
Bard (County Li- 
brary). Not shown 
are Hunter Rineer, 
Jr. (College and 
Reference) and 
Isabelle Huston 
(Children’s, 
Young People’s 
and School Li- 
braries). 

































PLA’s NEW PRESIDENT 


Helen-Jean Moore 


Lorena A. Garloch—in private life Mrs. Paul H. Byers—brings to 
the office of the presidency of the Pennsylvania Library Association a 
successful career in librarianship and varied professional experience, wide 
travel, and a vigorous and enthusiastic personality. Characteristically, she 
plans in her term of office to emphasize recruiting librarians as the theme. 
One of her fundamental professional concerns is to bring into librarianship 
the alert, out-going young people needed in the libraries of the state 
desperately in this time of Pennsylvania library expansion—and of the 
nation. Indeed, her concern extends beyond state and national borders; 
she has recruited in such widely diverse places as Wyoming, Mexico, and 
Switzerland. 

Miss Garloch was educated at Westminster College, the University 
of Michigan where she took her training in Library Science, the University 
of Pittsburgh wheie she earned the M.A. degree in Geography, and Rutgers 
University where she attended the seminars in library administration and 
planning directed by Keyes Metcalf. 

After brief experience in the Cataloging Department of Oberlin 
College, Miss Garloch moved to the University of Pittsburgh as Order 
Librarian. But the lure of other countries and new places, which has 
always acted so strongly on her, prompted her to take a two-years’ leave 
of absence from the University and to move to Paris as Order Librarian 
in the American Library. She was in Paris in the period, 1929-1931, 
when it was the center of the most exciting literary and art movement of 
the century. Her French teacher was the charming Fernande Olivier, 
Picasso’s bonne amie. She met Gertrude Stein, Alice B. Toklas, Richard 
Le Gallienne, and the others who gathered for tea and talk at Miss Stein’s 
famous salons. 

Jack at the University of Pittsburgh, she became successively Refer- 
ence Librarian, Director of Public Services, Assistant Librarian and I-ec- 
turer in Library Science, Acting Librarian, and in 1954, Librarian. Cur- 
rently, one of her important tasks is helping to plan the new $10,000,000 
Hillman Library which is scheduled for completion by 1964. 

Demanding as her work at the University has been, however, she has 
found time for professional writing. She has compiled numerous indexes 
for scholarly books and has written many articles on the subjects which 
have interested her most: bibliographic problems as they relate to spe- 
cialists in subject fields and to students in general; recruiting; indexing ; 
the economy of Mexico; the politics of Alsace-Lorraine’s geographical 
position. Her articles have been published in library journals and in such 
other publications as Pitt Quarterly, Journal of Higher Education, Eco- 
nomic Geography, Journal of Geography, Journal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Counselors, and Indexer (London). 

In addition, she has devoted energy to professional organizations. 
She is a member of the American Library Association and presently 
chairman of two national committees; of Special Libraries Association; 
of Sigma Kappa social fraternity; of Phi Alpha Theta and Sigma Ni 
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professional honorary fraternities; of the Society of Indexers, London: 
and of the Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania. In London in 1960, 
the Society of Indexers held a dinner in her honor. In November, Miss 
Garloch spoke at the conference of the National Council on Geographic 
Education in Philadelphia. 

Summer vacations have been her times for recruiting her own energies 
and ideas. With her husband, an equally enthusiastic traveller and a firm 
believer that a wife with a career is the best of wives to come home to, 
she has made nine trips to ranches in Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, seven trips to Europe, three to Mexico, and four to the Caribbean 
and Central America. Next summer’s trip to the Greek islands is 
already in the planning stage. Her travels have given her professional 
stimulation, too. In 1955, she attended the International Congress of 
Librarians and Documentalists in Brussels, and in 1960, she attended 
the International Congress of Geographers in Stockholm. 

As Mrs. Byers, she is a cordial and devoted hostess to a wide circle 
of friends. She attended Dione Lucas’s Cordon Bleu course in cooking 
for two successive years when it was given in Pittsburgh. The Asso- 
ciation’s new president can with equal capability concoct boeuf bourguignon 
or conduct a meeting. 


PLA Officers 
Anthony Martin 
(Treasurer), 
Mrs. Mary Wilson 
(Secretary), 
Lorena A. Garloch 
(President), and 
Marie A. Davis 
(Vice-president). 
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Reprise: 
The Pocono Manor Conference 
Robert Bray Wingate 


Echoes of PLA’s sixty-first annual conference in the invigorating 
setting of the Poconos will continue to be heard for some time to come. 

Scunding. the keynote was Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, President of 
the American Library Association, with her address, “The Making of a 
Librarian.” Speaking to a standing-room-only crowd of more than 400 
persons, Mrs. Morton gave voice to the purposes, objectives and aspi- 
rations of librarians in teaching, administrative and other areas of service. 
Throughout the conference, the programming of speakers and discussion 
groups was of the widest interest and scope with such thought and dis- 
cussion provoking topics as: “The Editor and the Librarian,” by Robert 
H. Fowler, Editor of The Civil War Times; “Service to the Aging 
Frill or Necessity?’ by Elias S. Cohen, Department of Public Welfare, 
Harrisburg; “The Student Challenge to Libraries: Some Practical An- 
swers,” by Harold L. Hamill, City Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library; 
“Pennsylvania Libraries and the 21st Century,” with Beatrice U. Dates- 
man, Joseph K. Hall and Melville Ruggles as speakers; “How to Hire, 
Fire and Supervise the Librarian,” a panel discussion presided over by 
Duane Wilder, and “The Librarian Creates the Climate,” with speakers 
Mrs. Carolyn Field, Margaret C. Rehring and Anne Voss. 

Addresses by Governor David L. Lawrence, speaking on ‘Public 
Libraries for All the People,” and Dr. Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, exploring “The Modern Library As a Learning 
Center,” sparked lively interest and firmly nailed to the door the thesis 
that much hard work lies ahead for future growth of libraries and edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. The librarian’s role in the educative function was 
stated unequivocally. 

For many, the highlight and climax of the conference was reached 
with the address of Edwin Wolf II in his “Should Libraries Bow or 
Stretch?” Rarely are erudition and ingratiating charm so persuasively 
conjoined. Occasions for special recognition of service to Pennsylvania 
libraries were the presentation of the Distinguished Service Award to 
Mr. Albert M. Greenfield and the Certificates of Merit to the individuals 
noted elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 

A final word regarding the social aspects of the conference must be 
included. Those who braved the rigors of early morning rising to take 
those walks along Pocono paths were rewarded a thousand times over 
by the sights, sounds and aromas of Nature in her finest hour. What can 
surpass Pennsylvania in autumn? The banquet, Las Vegas Night, exhibits 
and hours of stimulating conversation lent a sparkling air to the conference 
and marked it as one of the most successful of all our gatherings. 
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THE STUDENT CHALLENGE TO LIBRARIES: 
SOME PRACTICAL ANSWERS* 
Harold L. Hamill 


LOS ANGELES CITY LIBRARIAN 


It is flattering to be invited to come all the way across the country 
to talk to you. As a comparatively recent westerner, I have observed that 
speakers are frequently asked to come from the midwest or east to give 
advice on our problems, but relatively few westerners are invited to sug- 
gest solutions to the problems of the more stable and longer established 
eastern communities. 

I have been asked to ofter some practical answers to one of the most 
difficult and involved problems besetting libraries in a long time-—the 
challenge of giving adequate service to students. When this subject was 
first proposed to me, it was suggested that I might like to take up where 
I left off in an article published in the Library Journal just a year ago. 
This dealt with the impact that new educational patterns were making on 
the public library. Since it had originally been prepared in February 1960, 
I reread it with some interest to see what progress libraries had made on 
the problem in two years. 

Now if I could report any substantial advances, I would be most 
happy to do so.’ I might even think that librarians had taken some of 
the excellent advice I so freely passed out. The general essence of this 
advice was that we need to establish formal and informal continuing avenues 
of communication between the library and the school. I will leave it to 
you to decide whether in this state and in your community this objective 
has been carried out either in full or in part. Since I am of the opinion 
that the situation is not one to breed self-satisfaction, today’s talk will not 
he in any sense a progress report. 

Before we proceed, perhaps we should review briefly the problem 
that confronts us. Students by the millions are crowding into our libraries 

school, college, university, and public—although few of these libraries 
are fully equipped to handle the needs of these students efficiently and 
satisfactorily. There are no real understandings or tenable working agree- 
ments among the several types of libraries as to the role each should 
play. Most trying of all, to the public library at least, is the undeniable 
fact that its other users, adults who are not students, are hard put to get 
services which they had taken for granted before the student onrush began. 

It is important to understand the factors which are mainly responsible 
for this student upsurge in the use of libraries. Two things are happen- 
ing: First, there has been, and will continue to be, a tremendous increase 
in student population at all levels of education, from elementary school 
through college and university. Second, America is energetically pur- 
suing excellence in education. This attempt is particularly observable in 
the secondary schools. 

So far as the increase in number of students is concerned, I will not 
bore you with any new or remarkable statistics. Educational literature 
and popular periodicals, not to mention our daily newspapers, keep us 


Highlights f aun address delivered at the Pocono Manor Conference 
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current with the impressive, or should I say alarming, growth of student 
enrollment. You all know the kind of figures I mean. For every three 
students a few years ago, there are four students today, and it is reliably 
estimated that sometime soon there will be five or six. Many of our 
educational facilities, however, lag far behind the needs of the students 
we already have. 

While our nation’s educators face these problems of growth, they are 
also hot in the pursuit of excellence, or quality education. An essential 
prelude to the pursuit of excellence is a full realization that the present 
status is not what it should be. I am inclined to think that much education 
that we have had in the recent past and that we have in the present must 
be characterized as mediocre. 

This present pursuit of quality in education has been characterized 
by a toughening up of the basic curricula and emphasis on the hard core 
subjects, particularly mathematics and the physical sciences. At the same 
time there is a trend toward motivating all students, especially superior 
students, to go further and deeper into individual research and study in 
all their subjects. Some courses in the humanities and social sciences are 
taught with little reliance on a class textbook, but heavy emphasis on 
collateral reading and library research. An increasing amount of this 
requires access to government documents and a long range of serials and 
periodicals, not stocked by even the best high school libraries. As a result. 
students flood into the public libraries, particularly to the larger and 
more complete collections in our more substantial libraries. 

Phenomenal growth of the student population and significant changes 
in educational goals have, in my opinion, been the primary causes of the 
overwhelming influx of students into libraries. But there are other rea- 
sons why public libraries must be and are called upon so heavily to 
supplement the school. For one thing, the lives of most students today 
are characterized by mobility. From junior high school on, the student 
often travels miles to and from school, and later college, using either public 
transportation, special bus, or private automobile. It is only natural for 
him to use the public library after school hours, because it is actually more 
convenient than his own school library. This is especially true in the 
evenings, on Saturdays, and during the long Christmas and Easter holidays. 

Great increases in school population, the lag in providing facilities, 
new methods and theories, new motivations, the mobility of students 
are these enough to explain “the student problem”? I am afraid there is 
one vast area of causation that for lack of a more exact term I shall have 
to call “unawareness.” Specifically, it seems to me that many of the 
people who should be most concerned with solving the problem are unaware 
of its dimensions or of their direct responsibility for its solution. 

I shall cite the schools first. We all know the symptoms of unaware- 
ness there—the high school teacher, for example, who assigns three classes, 
forty students in each, to “go to the library and find five arguments for 
and five against United States participation in the United Nations, and 
don’t use the encyclopedia.” In my search for concrete evidence that 
prospects for improvement might be just around the corner, I have been 
talking to high school principals and school librarians about their libraries, 
asking them in what way their facilities fell short of the need, and what 
could be expected in the immediate future. Plainly the principals were 
amazingly unaware that changed teaching methods were in any way re 
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sponsible for an upsurge in student use of public libraries. High school 
librarians often joined their principals in expressing the belief, “It can’t 
he our boys and girls who are using the public libraries so much; it's 
probably the junior college people.” Junior college librarians, conversely, 
were sometimes disposed to think that their own libraries were doing an 
adequate job, and blamed the public library overflow on the high schools, 

In the public library what do we find? More unawareness all too 
often, | am sorry to say. With public librarians it is ignorance of the 
school curriculum, cf school problems, of the resources of the school 
libraries, of the importance of establishing rapport with teachers, prin- 
cipals, and school librarians. Even more distressing is a feeling en- 
countered more frequently than is flattering to a service profession. This 
is an express distaste for giving service to “students at all—at least if they 
continue to come in droves -a wish that the student problem would just 
go away, and the students with it. I am sure that this attitude is not 
universal, and I hope not even widespread. Many of our most thoughtful 
public librarians are genuinely alarmed, not because they have students 
on their hands, but because they have so many that they have to be served 
quickly and superficially. There is rightful concern, too, because the 
non-student adult may feel unwelcome in an atmosphere which sometimes 
approaches the tumultuous. The situation puts the public library in a 
true dilemma. If it does not welcome students, it is losing a golden 
opportunity to make lifelong readers and iibrary supporters of the most 
promising segment of the community—its youth. On the other hand, 
if it permits students to run wild, or even to monopolize its services, it 
does the rest of the community a real injury. 

In sketching the dimensions of the student problem, I would like to 
draw your attention to several elements that I do not consider to be a 
part of it. If I have not already made it completely clear, let me say now 
once and for all that the student’s basic right to use the public library 
should never come into the question. The public library has a duty to 
the whole community, and students are an important part of that com- 
munity. 

Another subject I do not care to discuss—because I think it doesn't 
really exist—-is the supposed “duplication” or ‘‘overlapping’’ of service 
hetween school and public libraries. This is the tired old target of 
governmental efficiency committees and politicians looking for hez idlines. 
Somebody thinks he has just discovered a great waste of “public funds in 
the “dual” services offered by public and school libraries. Actually, in 
today’s situation the real problem is how the student can secure even a 
fraction of the books which he needs. Not nearly enough books are 
available to students in all the school, college, and public libraries put 
together. Libraries need more duplication, not less. 

By this time I am sure that you know very well what I regard as 
the only real answer to the student problem. It is simply this: School 
and colleze libraries must be raised to a new level of excellence in staff, 
materials and services. I think there is some prospect that some time in 
the distant future there will he a Utopia for libraries. School libraries 
will not exist by sufferance, but will have the full and enthusiastic support 
of school administrators and boards of education. This recognition will 
he firmly rooted in educational philosophy and fully reflected in budgetary 
planning. 
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The school libraries produced under these ideal conditions will have 
extensive collections of books and files of periodicals ample to meet most 
student needs. Trained librarians will be on hand in sufficient number, 
not only to give direct service to students, but to help teachers plan 
collateral reading assignments while they are still in the formative stage. 
Hours of service will be increased so that school libraries will be avail- 
able not only while school is in session, but a substantial amount of time 
after it is dismissed, over week-ends, and even on most holidays during 
the school year. Important in all of this will be the fact that hundreds 
of thousands of teachers the country over will have had systematic train- 
ing in library use and techniques, and they will confidently teach their 
courses from a substantial background of book knowledge and_biblio- 
graphical skills. Refresher courses will keep them up to date. 

In Utopia the public library will be mainly used by students as a 
supplemental and backstopping source when they need materials of a 
more highly specialized nature, such as government documents, long back 
files of periodicals and highly expensive technical journals and services. 
In recognition of the public library’s role, its financing will be geared 
to meet this need without penalty to any of its other clientele. 

I do not believe that I am dreaming, for a large portion of this Utopia 
has already been blueprinted. Less than two years ago, a bold new set 
of goals was outlined in the ALA publication, Standards for School Library 
Programs. These indeed are no small plans. I am sure that their most 
ardent advocates will admit that this new concept of school library service 
is far ahead of present accomplishments in all except unusual cases, and 
that for most school libraries it will take many years and possibly decades 
before such a program is in full effect. 

So far in this talk all that I have tried to do is to describe the 
problem and to point out that while there is a full solution, its realization 
is probably many years away. Until our library Utopia is reached, we 
will probably continue to live under most of the hampering conditions 
of support and resources that now exist. In fact, if the student load 
continues to multiply in size and more of our school systems mesh into 
the new educational program, the problem will actually worsen. 

What I want to do now is to try to describe some of the immediate 
steps which we as librarians of one kind or another can take toward the 
distant goals that I have been labeling Utopia. 

1. Go ahead and be a loud-squeaking whee). While it is true that 
reaching our long-range goal depends in large part on school authorities, 
every one of us—public, school, and college librarians—must work in 
every way that we can through the American Library Association and its 
divisions, and through our state and local organizations to inform these 
administrators. They need to be emphatically told about the deficiencies 
of school libraries today and the importance of bringing them up to stand- 
ard if they are to play their proper role in producing high quality 
education. Those of you who are school librarians have a special obli- 
gation to make vour local needs known right up the line—to your im- 
mediate supervisors, your principals and superintendents, and even to 
boards cf education. Your job will require persistence and courage. 

2. Work toward public library goals, too. If few school libraries 
shine, what about our public libraries? At the Cleveland Conference of 
the American Library Association, Mr. John Eastlick of the Denver 
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Public Library made an estimate of the prospects for the coming decade. 
He stated that of the 8,000 public libraries in this country today, fewer 
than 100, or about one per cent, are really adequate in resources to pro- 
vide a high quality of service and to meet the increased needs of their 
patrons. For this reason among many other good ones, promoting the 
concept of cooperation through systems oi libraries, as outlined in Public 
Library Service, deserves the courageous support of librarians everywhere. 
I realize that in Pennsylvania I am probably preaching to the converted. 
The Library Development Plan which this Association supported through 
vour legislature offers an admirable example of coordinated effort. I 
know that you will continue to press for the full state aid appropriation 
required to make it really effective. 

3. Join the pursuit of excellence. It is essential for us as librarians 
to recognize that quality in education is a legitimate and desirable goal. 
Actually [| think that librarians should be thrilled at the prospect of 
participation. They can do their part in many ways, but especially by 
extending help and encouragement to the more progressive teachers who 
are drawing upon extensive backgrounds of literature in the teaching of 
their courses. 

+. Hl’elcome the student, but don’t spoil him. I have already indi- 
cated my strong feeling that students not only have a perfect right to 
use the public library but should be welcomed there. Now I want to 
temper this enthusiasm with a few words of caution, prompted in part 
by school librarians who tell us that public libraries “‘pamper” or “coddle” 
or “spoon-feed” students. I am afraid it is true that public librarians 
are sometimes unable to resist the temptation to overrespond. They must 
remember that it is actually an important part of the student’s educational 
experience to learn to use the library and its bibliographic tools, as well 
as to work out thoughtful responses to assignments. If we do too much 
for him, we may be luring the student away from the institution which 
is primarily set up to serve and help him, namely the school library. 
When this happens, the public library can be properly accused of com- 
peting with the school library to the advantage of neither, and indeed, 
to the actual detriment of school library development. 

5. Put public library service policies in print, Publication and distri- 
bution of brief statements of policy on service to students have proved 
highly useful and should be emulated by every public library. Some 
libraries prepare separate leaflets for teachers and students. Others com- 
bine these into a single publication. They may be printed, or duplicated 
through less expensive processes such as multilith or even mimeograph. 
They need not be glamorous, but the exact message should be clear. 
The statement to teachers should explain the library’s service policy and 
limitations, invite the teacher to use the library, and offer constructive 
suggestions about assignments which require use of the library by students. 
The message to the student may be more businesslike, merely explaining 
the general ground rules under which the library can give him service and 
what it in turn expects from him. 

6. Get through to the school world. Public librarians are well aware 
that, like it or not, they have become deeply involved with the educational 
process. They have found that it is up to them to bridge the gap between 
teacher and student in the quest for materials. To do this intelligently, 
public library administrators, children’s librarians, and reference librarians, 
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in particular, need to be much more fully informed than they are now 
about educational objectives, curriculum trends, and methods of instruction. 

7. Tell the library story. Problems as complex and disturbing as 
those arising out of library service to students must be attacked from many 
angles. Today I have suggested some of the more direct and practical 
approaches that librarians can make to each other and to the schools. 
There is a broader area of attack that remains undescribed. This is the 
less tangible but all-important program of public information to which we 
must dedicate and re-dedicate our efforts if we are to make any real 
progress toward excellence. Library service is all too often the stepchild 
at the public table, tossed a crumb or two if there is anything left. Semi- 
starvation of an essential agent of education is shameful in a day when 
“excellence” is the watchword. Earlier I described a kind of Utopia where 
excellent library service would be taken for granted and supporied with 
grace and enthusiasm. That day will never come unless the general 
citizenry is convinced that money spent for libraries is buying a com- 
modity worth the cost. You and I are the people who supply that com- 
modity. It is up to us to be articulate criers of our wares, to tell the 
library story far and wide and with increasing emphasis. 

| have been talking to you about higher goals for education and 
libraries and have tried to make clear that if we are to achieve them it 
will take more of our time, attention, imagination, and money. 

Can Americans afford excellence in education and libraries? When 
I ask this, I cannot help thinking of our addiction to the pursuit of 
pleasure. We are an enormously fun-loving nation, and we enjoy a 
variety of frivolities, diversions, and games, many of them innocent, 
wholesome, and inexpensive, but others extremely time-consuming and 
costly. Far beyond the dreams of our forefathers, and certainly more 
than any other modern nation, we are engaged in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Our addiction to luxuries, games, frills, and entertainment occupies an 
appalling amount of our free time and eats up an overwhelming amount 
of national income. I am not going to ask you again whether we can 
afford to pursue excellence in education. I do not have to remind you 
that world affairs are in a state of chaos, and that our country is uncertain 
of its course. You and I know that we are not letting these conditions 
interfere in any way with our pursuit of pleasure. I only ask you, can 
we really afford it? 
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In a local newspaper I read, “Biggest picture window for the price, 
split-level ranch house, only $49.65 down.” The description of the house 
which followed was the all-American dream: located on one-third of an 
acre of beautifully landscaped ground, it had an electric kitchen with dish- 
washer, a colored tile bathroom, and a TV-room. The builder, however, 
prided himself most on the biggest picture window for the price. 

Talking to a young family who had just moved into a similar house 
in a similar suburban development, I asked how they liked their house. 
“Oh, it’s wonderful,” they said, “everything’s so easy and we have such 
a big picture window.” At this reply I mused, “But at what cost?” The 
cost of the big picture window is no space for bookshelves, hence no books, 
hence no home background of reading for the children who will fill the 
extra bedrooms, hence a need for libraries larger than the community will 
support, hence the inability of the schools to develop sufficiently literate 
students, hence the present-day unimaginative, materialistic American 
civilization. Jeremiads about which have filled the columns of our books 
and periodicals. 

I do not blame the present low state of American intellectual develop- 
ment on the picture window, but it is an apt symbol. The window looks 
out on like windows which reflect the sameness and smugness of urban 
life once-removed. The narrow-windowed, dark-halled, individualistic 
Victorian houses which the split-levels have replaced had a different kind 
of picture window. Frequently it ran along those dark halls, more often 
it filled sections of blank wall between the narrow windows. It was a 
bookshelf, and on it stood sets of Dickens and Thackeray and Scott and 
Hawthorne, volumes of the collected poems of Wordsworth and Holmes 
and Longfellow and Shelley, and works of all kinds according to taste— 
but in profusion. 

[ wonder quite seriously if the lack of books and the lack of demand 
for space for books in the modern American home is not at the 
center of many of our problems, particularly those of the home, the school 
and the library. Library Week deplored the fact that so many millions 
of Americans were without any or adequate institutional book resources, 
that so many schools had such small libraries, and that so many libraries, 
meeting popular demand, could not supply specialized demand. With 
paperbacks so comprehensively and so cheaply available, the individuals 
who spend untold hundreds of millions of dollars on sports, cigarettes 
and liquor cannot plead expense. It has become an American way of 
life not to ewn books, not to keep them and not to build up shelves of 
them into a home-nucleus of culture. 

In all the articles about education in this country I have not seen a 
study which correlated academic achievement with the presence of books 
in the home. My personal observation of my children’s friends and 
acquaintances would seem to indicate that those who were habitual readers 
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were the best and most imaginative students, and that those who were 
habitual readers came from homes where books were read by parents and 
where books were available in significant numbers. Perhaps a school or 
college can make a reader out of a non-reader, but I would guess that 
they make their students read books without making them “readers.” 

Let no one imagine tnat | am recommending a return to the Vic- 
torian milieu or to Victorian tastes, a return to Dickens and Scott or 
Horatio Alger and G. A. Henty. This is not an essay in criticism, neither 
pro-Henry Adams nor anti-Ernest Hemingway—not even anti-beat or 
anti-sex. I accept as a fact the preferences of the times. I may not agree 
with them, but they are the realities of books sold and books circulated. 
And I do believe that the habit of reading is basically the enabling factor 
which leads a person to read the good and worthwhile as well as the 
shoddy and the ephemeral. Hence, we may assume that what I shall 
have to say should in no way be interpreted to be a diatribe against 
meretricious books, non-bock books or any kind of books. My _ per- 
sonal tastes include detective stories and science fiction for complete 
relaxation. 

3ut what would you think of supporting, with a formal resolution of 
the Pennsylvania Library Association, a bill in the Legislature to provide 
free television sets for every resident of the state? I can see the fires 
kindling in your librarian eyes. I have heard the old cry—television is 
the enemy of books. We have all read how commercial, how lowbrow, 
how harmful most television programs are; how the networks pander 
to the most depraved tastes of teenagers and to adults with teenagers’ 
minds. You are proud that you are not connected with so sordid a busi- 
ness as television. You offer the public books. The state, the county, 
the township and the city recognize that you administer education and 
culture, and hence in varying degrees of inadequacy, they offer you sup- 
port. At which point we should all look around us and see the halos 
shining and think of that great commodity which we so altruistically 
handle: books—culture four-square, the wisdom of the ages, the beauty 
of poetry, the reasoning of science, education, character formation, in- 
spiration. Into the hands of the young Einstein we put the latest expla- 
nation of the atom. We bask in the awakening smile of a young Frost 
as he returns to replenish his supply of thin volumes of verse. The other 
day we watched a young Margaret Mead react for the first time to the 
fascination and challenge of anthropology, and a young Allan Nevins 
thrill to the drums of history. Indeed, we are good, useful people. Every- 
day we hand mortar to masons who are building the future. 

I do not say this with my tongue in my cheek. I say it with sincerity 
and the belief that it is right, proper and highly to be desired. But let 
me ask you, honestly, how much of your total expenses—book purchases, 
services, administration, and that great item, miscellaneous—go for these 
worthy purposes and how much is spent on what I would define as plain 
amusement? I might go further and define it as time-killing amusement. 

Had you all the funds needed to buy all the lasting books of solid 
worth which you felt necessary to meet the total needs of your community, 
what I have to say would be irrelevant. But, I am led to believe that 
there are few libraries who report to their trustees that they feel salaries 
are adequate, services sufficient, and book-purchase funds ample. This 
means that at the moment there is not in your tills, or from your expec- 
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tations, enough money to pay librarians something better than marginal 
salaries, to give more than passable service, and to buy, let us say for 
the sake of argument, the Yale edition of The Franklin Papers at the rate 
of two volumes a year at the cost of ten dollars a volume. 

Your cry is “Give us more money.” My suggestion is a reappraisal 
of the function of a library, which certainly will not save money, but 
which will put what is available to better use. I think libraries should 
stop providing entertainment and encourage the buying of books. What 
you are doing at the moment is buying multiple copies of bestsellers, any 
bestsellers, to cater to the fleeting popular demand of your readers. What 
you are doing is spending an appreciable portion of your little on what 
[ equate with an evening in front of the television set with a bottle of 
beer and the ball game going full blast. And this appreciable portion of 
your little is provided for you by public taxes or private benefactions. 
Let's all campaign for tax-supported beer, ball games and bowling alleys. 

No one knows better than I that my suggestion is as full of loopholes 
and illogicalities as a classic Mickey Spillane is full of blood. Yet, is it 
the function of the library to meet popular demand at its lowest level, 
as a commercial television station says it must do to get advertisers, or 
should it maintain its right to be a quasi-academic institution with stand- 
ards which it expects the public to respect and support? 

What this boils down to is my feeling that books should not be bought 
by libraries because of the pressure of transitory demand. “Then, how 
will we get the people in the libraries?” you ask. ‘We stock Westerns, 
but we hope that exposure to other books will bring the entertainment 
seeker back for self-education.” Aren't you putting yourselves in the 
class with movie theaters which guarantee themselves a huge teenage 
audience by putting prominently outside the door a huge sign reading, 
“For Adults Only”? You will tell me that I am contradicting myself, 
for I did say that the habit of reading is the basic enabling factor which 
leads a person to read anything. I believe that, but I was careful of my 
language. It is the enabling factor. I think you will agree with me that 
a person habituated to the reading of detective stories and nothing else 
rarely is able to master a work weightily-written. Publishers are fully 
and commercially aware of this, and they interlard their lists with books 
which even their blurbs describe as fast-paced, sexy and full of plot. 
That most of these facilely-written, movies-in-type are vulgar, badly 
written, meretricious public-catchers seems to be part of the American 
mercantile way of life. Sell ‘em what they want, and if the standards of 
what they want sink, go even lower. This is not literature; this is not 
education; this is not culture; and, I submit, this is not the business of a 
library. 

Let the person who wants such stuff get it from the newsstand, com- 
plete with calendar blonde on the cover, for thirty-five cents plus tax. 
That the library must use that tax to buy the same thing in hard cover 
for four dollars I find shocking. So, you will lose the custom of those 
who visit you solely for such books. ‘“That’s bad,” you murmur, “our 
circulation figures will go down, and then when we ask for our appro- 
priation we shall be told that we do not need as much money as last year.” 
Not being connected with a library where circulation figures are a matter 

f concern, I can afford to take an Olympian position on statistics. You 
have been forced to accept the quantitative analysis of service, which 
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circulation figures are, because the persons to whom you must appeal for 
funds can understand that 150,000 is greater than 100,000 and hence must 
cost more. It 1s almost time for us to make the attempt to free ourselves 
of this immature and irrelevant basis for support. 

We in the profession know that the clicking of a turnstile includes 
in its mechanical way, children going to the rest rooms and men coming 
in out of the cold. I wonder whether you also realize that in some in- 
stances the pressure from on high for increased figures, like the demands 
on salesmen and production departments, has also led to dishonesty and 
chicanery. I am sure that the librarian does not know that at Branch 
X a harassed branch librarian is actually padding his figures, so that he 
will get a pat on the back. And the fund-allocating body looks at the 
sum total of long columns and makes no appraisal of service beyond its 
recognition of the fact that 150,000 is greater than 100,000. Is it not 
more important to help a person who will in turn help others through 
creative activity, be it a child in the process of learning, an adult in the 
process of expanding the boundaries of his knowledge, or a writer who 
by writing renews the cycle of cultural generation, than to concern oneself 
with frivolous figures ? 

I am told that what I suggest has been taking place, particularly in 
the larger libraries. Dr. Greenaway recently answered “Constant User” 
who complained that certain popular fiction titles were not available by 
stating that “The library staff selects books and other materials which 
aid the individual reader in his pursuit of education, information and 
in the creative use of leisure time. Since financial limitations require a 
high degree of selectivity, the library recognizes that its major concerns 
must be in the fields of education and information ... The policy of the 
library is to purchase fiction, whether serious or amusing, realistic or 
imaginative, which is well-written and based on human experience and 
to exclude weak, incompetent, or cheap sentimental writing as well as 
the intentionally sensational or erotic.” To which admirable statement 
I can only add “Amen.” 

However, Dr. Greenaway did not add what I have been trying to 
get across, namely, that the library has no right to spend the tax dollar 
on entertainment. This approach—let ’em buy it for themselves if they 
want it—has been called by some of my liberal friends a manifestation 
of nasty T. S. Eliot-intellectual snobbery on my part. If the truckdriver 
or the plumber wants his trashy book, why shouldn’t the library supply 
it for him, as well as Camus in the original French for me? The barb 
has a rubber tip. As far as I know, truckdrivers and plumbers are more 
highly paid than teachers or librarians. The truckdriver, plumber, teacher 
and librarian can still buy three paperbacks for the price of one movie 
ticket. 

Which brings me back to the more philosophical beginning of this 
rambling talk, more books in the home. There is no doubt that the 
paperback revolution has stirred the college campuses of this country. 
College students are buying and presumably keeping books listed as re- 
quired reading which were once sought in the library, frequently in vain 
because of the sudden demand. I wonder how many librarians suggest 
to a disappointed inquirer that he buy a paperback copy of a work that 
is reported as being “out.” Having books at arm’s reach is exciting. 
There are so many books to read and to re-read. If we could persuade 
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more people that the most desirable book is not that with the freshest 
ink, we would solve a great many of the problems facing us today. But 
new books get the advertising and the flashy dust-jackets and the position 
of prominence, and poor old Dumas, who can still run rings around most 
of the historical novelists of today, gathers mostly dust. I read Dumas 
when | was in my young teens, book after book as a steady diet with 
an aperitif of Tarsan, because my grandtather had a whole set in his 
library. It is the lack of this easy availability of quantities of different 
books in the home that I deplore. 

Give children anything they are willing to read, because they are 
learning a skill and anything in print is exercise in a discipline. Let the 
young soak in anything during their nonage. But don’t extend that 
nonage to maturity. I would note parenthetically that most libraries do 
not carry comic books, although at some stages in the development of 
the reading technique they are as useful as Andersen’s fairy tales. I shall 
never forget the shock that I received upon seeing my fellow-soldiers in 
a training camp reading comic books. I get much the same shock even 
today when I ask a successful, communally-active businessman what books 
he has read in the past few months. I spoke before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Philadelphia not too long ago and not one person in the 
audience recognized Dylan Thomas’s most famous poem, “And Death 
Shall Have No Dominion.” Nor had one of them read any recent book 
describing the atom in layman’s language. And yet we are dedicated to 
the ideal of mass education on the premise that a democracy works be- 
cause of an educated, informed electorate. 

In this week's New Yorker is a short poem by Robert Graves which 
begins : 

Privacy finds herself a nook 
In bold print of an open book 
Which few have eyes to read... 


There is a creative loneliness in privacy earnestly to be sought for in 
our too, too public world. Quality, too, is a solitary thing. And _ both 
privacy and quality are a library’s business. Let us encourage people 
to choose what is good, even if they are the only ones who are willing 
to resist the popular and mediocre. As persons who have devoted our 
lives to books, it is up to us to turn the tide, or because I feel strongly 
that paperbacks have begun to turn the tide, at least to push along in the 
first breakers. Let us urge people to buy books to keep. Let us make 
it fashionable to have bookshelves. And let us have the boldness, the 
arrogance if you like, to refuse to buy what we know is not worth the 
buying and the confidence to explain why. Above all, let us not submit 
meekly to the pressure of evanescent demand. I have gotten a great 
deal of conversational mileage from re-reading Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, 
to say nothing of the pleasure I received in the reading of what is now 
an undeservedly, I submit, unpopular book. 

Privacy finds herself a nook 

In bold print of an open book 

Which few have eyes to read... 
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Distinguished 
Service Awardee 
Mr. Albert M. 
Greenfield and 
Mrs. Greenfield. 


| The 1961 Distinguished Service Award 


: Mary Barrett 


The Pennsylvania Library Association’s Distinguished Service Award 
goes this year to a man who in his lifetime has made vast contributions 
to the economic, social and cultural growth of Pennsylvania. He is the 
recipient of honorary degrees from four institutions of higher learning. 
He has served as Trustee of four universities and colleges and the Harry 
Truman Library. He has been recognized many times for his activities 
in civic, philanthropic and cultural affairs, in the furtherance of brother- 
hood and human relations and in contributions to the weal of his fellow- 


: man. These include the World Brotherhood Award of the National Con- 
‘ ference of Christians and Jews, the Papal Decoration of Commander of 
; Pope Pius IX, the Human Relations Award of the Chapel of Four 
; Chaplains, the Communal Award of the B’rith Sholom, and the Man of 
| the Year Award of his own Congregation, Keneseth Israel. 

y For the first National Library Week in 1958, he served as the Chair- 
, man of the Pennsylvania Citizens Committee. To assist him, he selected 
' as committee members many of the most prominent businessmen, edu- 
2 cators and government officials in the State. The celebration that year 
: was especially successful and effective. 

: He is a man who exemplifies perfectly the axiom that “if you 
, have a job to be done, seek out a busy man to do it.” The seventh edition 
: of the Who’s Who in the East lists thirty-five companies of which he is 


or has been an officer or director, and twenty-five committees, govern- 
mental groups, civic organizations and political groups of which he has 
been an officer. 

Again in 1958, when the State needed a program for library de- 
velopment, Governor George H. Leader selected this man to be Chairman 
of the Governor’s Commission on Public Library Development to study 
the problem and recommend a constructive plan. Under his prudent lead- 
ership, the Commission surveyed the public library resources of the State 
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and proposed the program with which we are all thoroughly familiar, the 
program which will be implemented by Act 188 of June 14, 1961. That 
Act, which we call The Library Code, may well serve as a model for free 
library systems throughout the country. 

I have been told that the interest of our honored guest in public 
library matters was aroused by the regional library development program 
of the Free Library in Philadelphia. This program was proposed when 
he was Chairman of the Philadelphia City Planning Commission in 1956, 
He was enthusiastic about the plan and led the support that it received 
in the Commission. As a result, the Northeast Regional and the South 
Philadelphia Regional Libraries were approved by the City Planning Com- 
mission and were incorporated in its capital program for the period 
1957-1962. 

In the success of the library legislation and the rebirth of interest 
in public library development in Pennsylvania, many people have had a 
hand and shared the responsibility. But much of the impetus for this 
success came from the Governor’s Commission and the efforts of its Chair- 
man. In consequence, it is a considerable pleasure for me to present to 
you, Mr. Albert Monroe Greenfield, this trophy, the Distinguished Service 
Award of the Pennsylvania Library Association. May it serve as a token 
of appreciation from the librarians and trustees of the State for your 
prudent leadership and your tireless and successful efforts on behalf of 
public libraries during the past five years. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT PLA BUSINESS 
MEETING, OCTOBER 21, 1961 


RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania printed in the Conference number of 
Library Association express its sincere the BULLETIN, and 


appreciation for the years of service to That a copy of this resolution be sent 
libraries and librarianship in Pennsyl- to Mrs. Sam Gross, Miss Rose Barber, 
vania given by the following Libra- Miss Leonore Rice, and Miss Olga 
rians : Deppen. 

Mrs. Sam Gross, Librarian of the RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania 


Library Association express its sincere 
appreciation to the Scranton Public 
Library Board of Directors, the Libra- 
rian, and the library staff for their 
role of hosts to the annual Pennsylvania 
Library Association Conference, and 
especially for the arranging of the 
: : z , Presidential reception and banquet, and 
Miss Leonore Rice, Reference Libra- That a copy of this resolution be 
rian of the Scranton Public Library, printed in the Conference number of 
who retired July 1, 1961, after forty- the BULLETIN, and 
nine years of service, and That a copy of this resolution be sent 
Miss Olga Deppen, Assistant Libra- to the Library Board of the Scranton 
rian and Head of the Catalog Depart- Public Library, to Mr. Richard F. 
ment of the Reading Public Library, Caverly, and to the staff of the Scranton 


Carnegie Free Library of Duquesne, 
who retired January 1, 1961, after forty- 
eight years of service, and 

Miss Rose M. Barber, who retired as 
Librarian of the New Castle Free Li- 
brary December 31, 1960, after thirty- 
eight years of service, and 


who retired October 6, 1961, after com- Public Library. 

pleting forty years of service to li- Respectfully submitted, 

braries, and Bernice W. McElhatten, 
That a copy df this resolution be Chairman 
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SECTION, DISTRICT AND 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 
1961/62 


Section Chairmen 
Children’s, Young People’s and School 
Libraries: Isabelle Huston, Millers- 
ville State College 
College and Reference: A. Hunter 
Rineer, Jr., Lower Merion Library 
Association 
County Library: Mrs. Sheldon Bard, 
Huntingdon County Library 
Public Library: Helen Rilling, Erie 
Public Library 
Trustees: Willis C. Dice, James V. 
Brown Library, Williamsport 
District Chairmen 
Northwestern District; John Cough- 
lin, Roosevelt Jr. High School, Erie 
Four-County Library Club: Mrs. John 
M. Horter, Beaver Memorial Li- 
brary 
Southwest District: Mrs. Mary Steele, 
Bellmar High School, Belle Vernon 
Juniata-Conemaugh District: Mrs. C. 
Elizabeth Archors, Altoona Center 
of Penn State University 
West Branch District Library Asso- 
ciation: Thelma Feeman, Geisinger 
Hospital, Danville 
South Central Library Association: 
Mrs. Ruth Walter, York Suburban 
Jr.-Sr. High School 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Library 
Association: Mrs. Eleanor Caswell, 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston 
Lehigh Valley District: Mrs. 
Moyer, Easton Public Library 
Philadelphia District Library Asso- 
ciation: E. Irene Sayre, Community 
Free Library, Glenside 
Committee Chairmen 
In addition to the names of the Com- 


Jane 


mittee Chairmen noted in the In- 
augural Address, Mr. Joseph H. 
Myers of the State Library will 


chair the Adult Services Committee, 
Mrs. Mary T. Scarlott from Car- 
negie Institute of Technology will 
head the Auditing Committee, Miss 
Marion B. Kelly of the Erie Public 
Library will be Chairman of the 
\wards Committee, and Mr. Philip 
Benjamin of Allegheny College will 
head the Exploratory Committee on 
Pennsylvania Documents. 





1959-61 Trustees Section Chairman, 
Duane Wilder, stops to chat with his 
successor, Willis C. Dice. 


PLA—60 YEARS AGO 


held in the Grand 
Atlantic Hotel at the Bi-State Meeting 
in Atlantic City, March 22-25, 1901, the 
Keystone State Library Association was 
organized on Saturday, March 23. The 
name was suggested by Isabel Ely 
Lord, then librarian of Bryn Mawr 
College. The following librarians were 
present on that occasion: Hannah P. 
James, Alice B. Kroeger, Dr. Edward 
J. Nolan, Sarah E. Goding, Rose G. 
Stewart, Henry J. Carr, Mrs. Henry J. 
Carr, Isabel Ely Lord, Thomas L. 
Montgomery, John Thomson, Emma R. 
Neisser, W. G. Forsyth, Florence 
Humphries and Anna Meehan. 

The first annual meeting was held in 
Harrisburg, November 12-15, 1901, with 
75 persons in attendance. The first 
officers were Dr. George E. Reed, presi- 
dent; Hannah P. James, vice-president; 
John Thomson, secretary-treasurer ; 
and two additional members of the 
executive committee, Charles E. Wright 
and Thomas L. Montgomery. In 1922, 
at the 22nd annual conference in 


At a conference 


Al- 
toona, the name of the Association was 
changed to the Pennsylvania Library 
Association. 

Certainly this year of 1961 should not 
close without some mention of these 
foresighted librarians of yesterday who 
made possible the Association’s prom- 
ising today. 

















RICHARD LEWIS 


The BULLETIN is proud to honor 


an outstanding librarian who has de- 
voted practically all of his professional 
library career to service within the state 
of Pennsylvania. 


3orn in South Carolina some three 
score years ago, Mr. Brown was a 
graduate of the University of South 


Carolina. He began his library career 
by attending the Emory University Li- 


brary School. His first position was 
with the famous Business Branch of 
the Newark Public Library. From 


there, he was brought to the Reading 
Public Library in 1931 to head and de- 
velop its reference department along 
the lines of service to a business com- 
munity. He left Reading in 1937 to be 
the Librarian of the Military College 
of South Carolina. But Dick Brown 
could not remain long away from his 
beloved Pennsylvania and he returned 
to serve two years as the Librarian of 
Muhlenberg College. Brown was the 
only and unanimous choice to succeed 
Dr. Keator as the head of the Reading 
Public Library when the latter was 
called to Harrisburg in 1940, as State 
Librarian. 

The rest is Pennsylvania library his- 
tory. Dick Brown, with his mature 
background of financial and library ex- 
perience, developed the Reading Public 
Library into a showpiece of what a 


AWARDEES OF 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 





In recognition of their outstanding 
work in the field of library service in 
Pennsylvania, the following individuals 
were awarded Certificates of Merit at 
the PLA Business Meeting, October 21, 
1961: Mr. Ralph Blasingame, Mrs. 
Herbert W. Frankenfield, Miss Agnes 
Krarup, Mr. Duane Wilder, Mr. Keith 
Doms, Representative Stephen McCann, 
Senator Charles R. Weiner, Senator Jo 
Hays, Representative Hiram G. An- 
drews, Senator Harry E. Seyler, and 
Representative Guy Kistler. 





Keith Doms looks on as Mary Barrett 
presents Certificate of Merit to Agnes 
Krarup. 


BROWN -— A TRIBUTE 


public library should be. His devo- 
tion to the Pennsylvania Library Asso- 
ciation has been whole-hearted and 
ever-present. He served as Treasurer 
for several years, was a member of 
many important committees, but con- 
sistently refused to allow his name to 
be placed in nomination for President. 

To the disappointment of his many 
friends and library colleagues, Dick is 
planning to retire to Florida where he 
will enjoy a well-earned respite from 
the cares of administration, and where 
he will build up his health. Needless 
to say, his associates in the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association will miss his 
gentlemanly presence and his wise 
counsel. 





NEW DUES SCHEDULE 


At the PLA business meeting October 
21, 1961, the membership unanimously 
approved the recommended dues sched- 
ule as proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee. Keith Doms in his “The Fiscal 
Facts of Life,” PLA BULLETIN, vol- 
ume 17, no. 1, Summer 1961, page 194, 
outlined the need for such action. With 
the subsequent approval of the member- 
ship, the recommended dues schedule 
as published in that article now becomes 
effective. 
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TECHNICAL TOPICS 


Jean Casten 


PLA members learned at Pocono 
Manor of the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on Technological Development. 
The purpose of the new committee is 
to bring to the librarians of Pennsyl- 
yania ideas for products and equipment 
which they may find suitable for use 
in their own libraries. The increasing 
mechanization of general office prac- 
tices and an increasing number of spe- 
cial services provided by libraries easily 


leave the most diligent of us behind 
in attempts to learn of and evaluate 
potentially useful equipment. On_ the 


other hand, the increased general use 
of libraries and the trend toward greater 
growth as the Library Code becomes 
a functioning reality mean that many 
of us will have to consider equipment 
and procedures neither necessary nor 
feasible in the past. 

In each issue of the BULLETIN, we 
shall attempt to point out some special 
items that have been brought to the 
committee’s attention. While we can- 
not fully evaluate all items, we shall 
supply as much information as possible, 
and shall indicate sources of further 
information. Members of the committee 
will endeavor to attend business shows, 
conventions and meetings where equip- 
ment is displaved, talk with persons al- 


ready using specific equipment, and 
assist libraries whenever possible in 
locating types of equipment to do a 
specific job. We hope that all PLA 


members will contact the committee 
through the Chairman with suggestions 
of eauipment they find useful, with 
adantations and new uses for standard 
equipment, and with areas of library 
service which they feel are in serious 
need of investigation, study and evalu- 
ation. Names of persons who would be 
interested in and qualified to work on 
the committee will also be welcomed. 

Anv items listed in the column will be 
checked for availabilitv within the state 
of local distribution and servicing cen- 
ters. An effort will be made to evaluate 
all products prior to mention, although 
listing here should not be taken as a 
guarantee or endorsement of anv items 
described. Prices listed are subject to 
change. 


4 . . 
4 general typewriter with many 
ip plications 


_The Olympia typewriter has an ad- 
justable automatic paper injector-eiector 


to align paper and position it in one 
motion, particularly useful when typing 
catalog cards or addressing envelopes. 
A paper support and page gauge indi- 
cates the number of typing lines re- 
maining to the bottom of the page. 
The one-half line spacing is useful for 
typing on ruled cards and paper, and 
fer writing chemical symbols. The 
making of charts and graphs is facili- 
tated by a full 12” carriage and a paper 
aligning guide with holes for drawing 
pencil lines. In addition to these fea- 
tures, ninety-two characters are includ- 
ed, many type faces offered, 13” and 15” 
interchangeable carriages are available, 
and there are eight touch adjustments. 
The base price for a 12” carriage ma- 
chine is $225; a separate 12” carriage 
is $121 more. Libraries considering 
purchase will also want to see the new 
electric typewriter, encompassing the 
same features. Available through local 
dealers or from the Bundy Typewriter 
Companv, 10th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Printing from microfilm 


Students and lawyers particularly 
find copying machines useful which can 
give a print rapidly. The Thermo-Fax 
“Filmac 200” Reader-Printer will give 
a negative print (12” or 24”x18”) of a 
full newspaper page from microfilm in 
seconds. The machine simple 
operate, easy to maintain, and will fit 
on a 31” by 26” table. Thermo-Fax 
microfilm copy paper and print acti- 
vator are the only supplies necessary to 
operate the machine. The viewing 
image is adeauate in size and clarity to 
justify use of the reader-printer as a 
reserve reader. The price of the “200” 
model is $1,200, but if full-sized pages 


is to 


are not necessary, the “100” mode}, 
which gives an 8%xll sized print, is 
available. A “Filmac 300” ($3,600) is 


the newest of the line. Its outstanding 
feature beyond what the other machines 
offer, is a zoom lens which will allow 
large print blow-ups of small sections 
of a microfilm frame. Machines are 
available on direct cr installment pur- 
chase, and on a rental basis; annual 
service contracts are offered 
Dealers are located in most large cities, 
or contact Thermo-Fax Sales. 
North Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
additional information. 
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THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Governor David L. Lawrence an- 
nounced selection of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Library Development in Penn- 
sylvania. Albert M. Greenfield, Phila- 
delphia, was designated as Chairman 
of the group. Also named by the Govy- 
ernor to serve on the Council were the 
following members. LIBRARIANS: 
Emerson Greenaway, Director, Free 
Library of Philadelphia; Mrs. Catherine 
Roberts (Sheldon L.) Bard, Director 
of the Huntingdon County Library, and 
Herbert B. Anstaett, Librarian, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster. 
TRUSTEES: Harry R. Pore, Jr., Mo- 
nessen Public Library and Publisher 
of the Valiey Independent Newspaper; 
Representative James J. A. Gallagher, 
Trustee of the Bucks County Library, 
and Dr. Benjamin DuVal, Trustee of 
the Scranton Public Library. LAY 
MEMBERS: In addition to Mr. Green- 
field, Mrs. Leland Hazard of Pitts- 
burgh; State Senator Paul L. Wagner, 
Tamaqua in Schuylkill County; Joseph 
Burke, Philadelphia, Co-President of 
the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO; Dr. Leon- 


ard P. Fox, Harrisburg, retired Execu- 
tive Director of the Pennsylvania 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. Warn 
G. Menhennett, of Rosary Lane, West 
Chester. 

Both Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Charles H. Boehm and State 
Librarian Ralph Blasingame, Jr., are 
ex officio members of the Council. 

Act 188 specifies the following duties 
of the Council: (1) To advise the Gov- 
ernor and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction with regard to appointment 
of the State Librarian; (2) To advise 
and recommend with respect to general 
policies and operations of the State Li- 
brary and library service in the Com- 
monwealth; (3) To act as an appeal 
board in disputes arising out of de- 
cisions of the State Librarian on mat- 
ters of library aid; (4) To increase 
public understanding of the Common- 
wealth’s new program to improve li- 
brary services and (5) To promulgate 
rules and regulations for the approval 
of plans for use of State funds for 
libraries. 


DR. LANCOUR COMMENTS ON LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Harold Lancour, Dean of the new 
Graduate School of Library Science at 
the University of Pittsburgh, made the 
following statement at the PLA Execu- 
tive Board meeting at Pocono Manor: 

“Thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to speak of the program in library 
science which is to be established at the 
University of Pittsburgh. The first 
point I wish to make clear is that this 
School to be a direct continuation 
of the present Carnegie Library School 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The Carnegie Library School is being 
transferred to the University of Pitts- 
burgh at the former's request. Fortu- 
nately, the administration of the Uni- 
versity were interested in establishing 
a graduate professional school in li- 
brarianship, and eauallv fortunately 
Were able to enlist the support of the 
State Legislature in providing the neces- 


1s 


ht 
mn 


sary subsidization to continue the School 
without interruption. 

“IT am unable at this time to make 
any specific comments about entrance 
requirements or other details concern- 
ing the curriculum in itself. The plan- 
ning is just in its beginning stages, 
and as you may surmise, I am anxious 
that we move ahead rapidly that 
announcements can soon be issued. I 
can say, however, that the School will 
be definitely at the graduate level and 
that it will train for all areas of library 
work in all of the several types of li- 
braries. In drawing up our plans, you 
may be assured that special consider- 
ation will be given to the great need 
for school and children's librarians 
throughout the country and in Pennsyl- 
vania in particular, and to the rapidly 
expanding need for librarians in scien- 
tific and technological organizations.” 


SO 
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Heckman Sales Representatives 
pick up and deliver your Library 
Binding orders. Eliminate now 
the cost of wrapping . . . pack- 
ing . . . boxing transporta- 
tion labor postage - 
freight charges . . bills of 
feTe are! insurance forms 
addressing labels calls to 
freight companies 

Figure the savings to you and 


your Library staff 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


















Printed Catalog Cards: 


An added service for our customers. 

@ One stop service. Order both 
catalog cards and books at the 
same time with one order. You 
will experience a new feeling: 
when your books and catalog 
cards arrive promptly together. 

@ Cards have been prepared by a 
aualified librarian. 

@ Sets consist of five rotary cut 
cards. An author, subject, title, 
additional entries and shelf list 
card. 

@ Cards will be available for all 
Fall 1961 titles ordered from our 
catalog. 

@ Please write for your copv of our 
new catalog and complete infer- 
mation about our new printed 
catalog card service. 


Associated Libraries. Inc. 
At Our New Address... 
229-33 N. 63rd Street 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 














- CATALOGS ISSUED 
4 TIMES A a 





POPULAR peor TITLES da 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND LIBRARY BOOKS 


“They're yours for the arching 














A sound investment in economy because— 
@ Quality (Better than Class A) Bind- 
ing gives them long life. 
@ Long life means more circulation at 
lower cost. 
®@ Genuine Picture Covers provide un- 
matched durability and color. 
@ Approximately 80% of our titles are 
in stock fer immediate delivery. 
Cut down your work load by selecting 
your Juvenile requirements from these 
Catalogs — get on our mailing list today 
—a postcard will do it. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“*BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Speaking of People... . 


MRS. MARY T. SCARLOTT has 
been appointed Associate Librarian of 
the Hunt Library, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Mrs. Scarlott is a gradu- 
ate of the Carnegie Library School. 


Two recent graduates of the Rutgers 
University Library School have joined 
the Pennsylvania State University Li- 
brarv. MRS. JANET H. AXMAN is 
a member of the Reference staff and 
MR. CHARLES MANN is Curator of 


Rare Books. 

MISS CLARE E. RYAN has been 
appointed Head of the Catalogue De- 
partment of Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Ryan, a graduate of Car- 
negie Library School, formerly served 
as Head of Technical Processes of the 
county library in Arlington, Va. 

MR. HAROLD R. JENKINS has been 
named Director of the Pottstown Public 
Library. A graduate of the University 
of Michigan, Mr. Jenkins was formerly 
with Washington and Lee University, 
Director of the Kingsport (Tenn.) Pub- 
lic Library and Director of the Wise 
County Public Library in Virginia. 


From Saint Francis College comes 
news that Assistant Librarian MAR- 
GARET M. TOBIN is now on sabbati- 
cal to begin studies for her doctorate. 
ELIZABETH A. KIRSCH, formerly of 
the International Overseas School of 
Rome, Italy, has been appointed Ac- 
quisitions Librarian. And LESLIE R. 
MORRIS has been appointed cataloger 
and acquisitions assistant. 


JAMES K. FOYLE, who is complet- 
ing his library degree at Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the Ref- 
erence staif of the Pennsylvania State 
University Library. 

The new supervisor of county services 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
is R. EDWIN BERRY. Mr. Berry, a 
graduate of Syracuse University Li- 
brary School, was formerly engaged in 
library extension work for the New 
York State Library. 

Some names in the news come from 
Lower Merion Township where the six 
public libraries (Ardmore Free Library, 
Bala-Cynwyd Memorial Library, Bird 
Memorial Library, Gladwyne Free Li- 
brary, Ludington Public Library and 


the Penn Wynne Library) have joined 
together into an association to promote 
coordinated development and growth. 
\. HUNTER RINEER, JR., formerly 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed Executive Director to 
coordinate library activities. MRS. 
ANNE STEVENS, a graduate of Co- 
lumbia School of Library Service, has 
been named Librarian of the Ludington 
Public Library, and MRS. HAROLD 
FERGUSON, a graduate of Clarion 
State College, has been appointed Li- 
brarian of the Penn Wynne Library. 


PLA Vice President, MARIE A. 
DAVIS, representing the Association, 
attended the second organizaticnal meet- 
ing of the important Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil on Aging, in Harrisburg on Oc- 
tober 4. 


Recent appointments at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh include that of 
THOMAS KUO, a Rutgers Library 
School graduate, who has become the 
Chinese language cataloger. SYLVIA 
MATEJKO., from the 1961 class of Car- 
negie Library School, has been added 


to the Cataloging staff. BERTHA 
ROWE, recently of the Dunbar Town- 
ship High School Library, is now a 
member of the Reference staff. And 
appointed as administrative assistants 
are MRS. JEAN DAVIS and MRS. 


RUTH BERENSTEIN. 

The tenth anniversary of EMERSON 
GREENAWAY’'S administration at the 
Free Library of Philadelphia was mark- 
ed with a staff reception on October 1. 
Several hundred staff members attended 
the affair and watched the presentation 
of a handsomely inscribed paperweight 
to mark the Director's first decade at 
the Free Library 

The State Library has added the fol- 
lowing members to its staff: CHARLES 
NESS, former Head of the Library for 
the Blind at the Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary, as Director of Reader Services; 
MRS. MARGARET NOVINGER, for- 
merly with the U.S. Army Libraries, as 
Information Librarian; and DWIGHT 
W. SHELBY, who had been associated 
with the Princeton University Library, 
as cataloger. The new Documents Li- 


brarian is MRS. BERTHA L JONES, 
formerly Librarian for the Blind at 
North Carolina State Library. And ex- 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company announces a new plan 
for the ordering directly of Macmillan Library titles. This has 
been made possible by the recent acquisition of other companies 
by the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. Libraries and schools 
will receive attractive discounts and service on trade titles pub- 
lished by Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, The Macmillan 
Company, The Free Press of Glencoe and Collier Books (paper 
back) when ordered directly from Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, John F. Carroll, Education Director, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

For further information please write to: 


RICHARD C. DOTY, Sales Manager 


COLLIER’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Box 22, Wyomissing, Penna. 














Building for the future 


Thousands of beautiful time-tested pic- 
ture covers and smartly decorated covers 

available. Dick Bratt makes regularly a 
scheduled calls. For further informa- LIBRARY 
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change librarian, XENIA SOROKIN, 
from Argentina, is a welcome addition 
to the staff. 


On October 30, PLA President 
LORENA A. GARLOCH was honored 
as outstanding Woman of the Day on 
Pittsburgh radio station WRYT. 


MRS. JOSEPH MILLER, a graduate 
of Goucher, and MRS. ARLENE 
DINKELOCKER have recently been 
appointed as library assistants in the 
Hazleton Public Library. 

MRS. CECILIA KINTNER WALK- 
ER, a graduate of Carnegie Library 
School, became Head of the Hoyt Li- 
brary in Kingston. Mrs. Walker had 
previously headed the County Library 
Service in Washingtcn and Russell 
Counties in Virginia. 

An alumna of Marywood Library 
School MRS. DOROTHY O'HARA 
HOPKINS, has been appointed Chief 
of the Reference department of the 
Scranton Public Library. 


At the Osterhout Free Library in 
Wilkes-Barre, MRS. RUTH DUNGAN 
is now reference assistant, MISS 
RUTH RICHARDS has been named 
circulation department assistant and 
THERESA LYONS, a Marywood grad- 
uate, is now Young Adult Librarian. 


MRS. JERRY ARCHIBALD has 
joined the staff of the Warren Library 
Association as County Librarian. She 
is a graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the Carnegie Library 
School. 


MISS HELEN McMAHON has been 
employed as Reference Librarian by the 
Warren Library Association. She is a 
graduate of Wellesley College and holds 
a master’s degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity. 





Classified Advertisement | 





Children’s Librarian for County library. 
Cambria County. Serving 100,000 popu- 
lation through Bockmobile and cooper- 
ating libraries in county. Salary open. 


Vacation, sick leave, social security, 


retirement. Apply to Cyril H. Sykes, 
Librarian Cambria County Public Li- 
brary Service, Barnesboro, Pennsylvania 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Executive Board 
Spring meeting, Harrisburg, April 
5-6, 1962 


District Meetings 

Southwest District, St. Vincent Col- 
lege, Latrobe, May 2, 1962 

Lehigh Valley District, Easton Area 
High School, Easton, May 1962 

Juniata-Conemaugh District, Altoona 
Center, Penn State University, May 
12, 1962 


Section Meeting 
County Library Section, Huntingdon 
County Library, June 5-6, 1962 
Annual Conference for Pennsylvania 
School Librarians, Kutztown State 
College, Kutztown, April 13-14, 1962 
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CASES 


Have you tried them yet? 


4 eae BROS. INC. 
5) LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW LIBRARY ? 


















































— These unique floor to ceiling 
pilasters, supporting the Estey wall-attached shelving, are typical 
of the many effects that have been created to give Estey Li- 
braries a look of distinction. 

Today’s libraries demand color and modern design in bookstacks 
and other functional equipment as well as in their sparkling new 
buildings. Estey has worked closely with hundreds of libraries, 
their architects and interior designers, to create distinctive in- 
teriors; among them the University of Vermont, University of 
New Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Massachusetts and Douglass College, the woman’s college of 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. 

If you are planning a library, be sure you are aware of Estey’s 
complete line of metal bookstacks, multi-tier stacks, carrels and 
other equipment. Also ask to receive copies of The Estey Library 
Consultant—it generates ideas for modern planners. 
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© UBRARIES 


—_ Ss a i, = 2° CORPORATION 


3 CATHERINE STREET RED BANK, N. J. 
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Pennsylvania Office: 
237 Lancaster Avenue Devon, Pa. 
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Worth Noting... 


The Eleutherian Mills Historical Li- 
brary, which Harvard University Li- 
brary Director Paul H. Buck described 
as “the greatest manuscript collection 
of a major business enterprise anywhere 
ever assembled,” was dedicated October 
8 Located near Wilmington, Delaware, 
the library consolidates collections of 
the late Pierre S. duPont and of the 
Eleutherian Mills—Hagley Foundation. 
It is expected to become one of the im- 
portant research centers for scholars 
working in the growing field of U.S. 
business history. Announcing the for- 
mal opening, Director Charles W. David, 


formerly director of libraries at the 
University of Pennsylvania, said that 
the library houses more than 40,000 


volumes and over one million manu- 
scripts. These materials are chiefly 
concerned with the economic history of 
the Delaware River Valley and nearby 
areas. 


* * * 


A Science Information Service (SIS) 
designed to aid industry and scientific 
institutions in implementing research 
and development has been inaugurated 
by the Franklin Institute Library in 
Philadelphia. SIS will make literature 


searches of current, past, and patent 
literature. It will use the skill and 
knowledge of its information special- 


ists, engineers and scientists from the 
twenty-three research laboratories of 


the Institute and the fine resources of 
the Library (2,500 journals, 5,000,000 
patents, and a = specialized Technical 


Reports Library). 


STATE LIBRARY NEWS 


In addition to programs already re- 
corded, the State Library is using Li- 
brary Services Act funds to implement 
the library traineeship program author- 
ized in The Library Code, and has al 
ready placed fifteen college graduates 
1 graduate library schools. Eleven of 
ese are in Drexel, two at Carnegie 
and two at Villanova. 

Projects of high priority at the State 
Library include: (1) Drafting regula- 
tions governing the issuance of state 
aid under the provision of Act 188 for 
consideration by the Advisory Council 
m Library Development. (2) Planning 
expenditure of the $500,000 appropri- 
ation, tentatively to include (a) con- 
tracting with the two ALA accredited 
library schools for the services of full- 
time iibrary recruiters, (b) contracting 
with the Institute of Public Adminis- 


tl 


tration, Pennsylvania State University, 
to study and recommend the location of 
library districts and district library 
centers, (c) providing reference and in- 
formational materials to local libraries 
qualifying at the one-fourth mill level, 
and to district library centers and (d) 
providing training in the use of these 
materials. (3) Preparing application 
forms for state aid and notifying each 
public library in Pennsylvania of the 
specific effort it must make in order 
to be eligible for state aid. (4) Work- 
ing toward a realistic budget and or- 
ganization for the 1962-63 fiscal year. 
The State Office of Administration 
conducting a management survey of the 
State Library in order to determine che 
form of organization which will be best 
suited to carrying out its responsibili- 
ties under The Library Code. 
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Rebound with picture covers, 


D-lux decorated covers to your 


specifications. When returned, PERIODICALS 


open a box of DeNOL rebound 
books and examine them. See BUCKRAM COVERS— 


that “something-extra” — as 
varied as the books themselves. Previously Bound Volumes 


Duplicated 


@ Deliuery 
@ Economy 
@ Satisfaction 


28 DAYS SERVICE 
DeNel Binding Ca. 


408 NORTH FRONT STREET 
PHILIPSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
DICKENS 2-0322 
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SUGGESTION FOR RECRUITING 


Librarians interested in drawing re- 
cruits to their profession can work on 
the community level to arouse public 
interest. Below are “plugs” and a car- 
toon which librarians can submit to 
local radio and television stations to be 
run as public service announcements. 
In Pittsburgh, WWSW, WRYT, and 
WQED are already cooperating with 
the Pennsylvania Library Association 
by running the first of these. The car- 
toon is being used by WQED, local 
television station, to illustrate the first 
announcement listed below. It might 
also be used to illustrate the second. 
Upon request directed to the Recruiting 
Chairman, reproductions of the cartoon 
will be furnished for use on television 


stations. The publicity derived from 


these announcements is effective: by 
November 17, thirty inquiries about the 
State’s traineeship program were re- 
ceived in Harrisburg mentioning the 


“plug” which had been running from 
November if 
Helen-Jean Moore 
Chairman of the 
Recruiting Committee 
University of Pittsburgh 


RADIO SPOT 1 

HERE is A MESSAGE FOR COL- 
LEGE GRADUATES. CAREER- 
MINDED COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WILL FIND REWARDING AND 
VARIED OPPORTUNITIES IN LI- 
BRARIANSHIP. LIBRARIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA NEED ALERT, 
TALENTED, CURIOUS, AND IN- 
TELLIGENT MEN AND WOMEN 
OF ALL ACADEMIC _ BACK- 
GROUNDS TO FILL IMPORTANT 
AND INTERESTING JOB VACAN- 
CIES. THROUGH THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE LIBRARY’S SCHOL- 
ARSHIP PROGRAM, QUALIFIED 
COLLEGE GRADUATES MAY 
EARN $4,100 A YEAR WHILE THEY 
ATTEND LIBRARY SCHOOL FOR 
PROFESSIONAL _ TRAINING. 
WRITE — FOR INFORMATION ON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 
— TO: 
LIBRARIAN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE LIBRARY 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


RADIO SPOT 2 


ATTENTION, LIBERAL TS 
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NOTICE 


There will 
be no 
PLA-sponsored 


flight to 


SKID-Proof Your Present Book Supports with 
No. 806 R’C Rub’r Cork TAPE 





For a fraction of the cost of new cork book supports 
Europe you can convert your present supports by using No 

806 R’C pressure sensitive tape. Takes only sec 

onds to apply—remove backing—press on! You 
. can also use No. 806 R’C on metal and wood 
in shelves to prevent oversize books from slipping 


14%x25 feet 3.50 
144x100 feet 9.75 


Economical to use. 1 
1—1'%x50 feet 5.50 1 


Crorsley-Van, Deusen Co. 
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a | & ST Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 


Ss c L L E be “NEw LiFe” in your library. An 


° accurate, interesting, always 

non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style 
that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty. 





# Actually, this is the latest edition of Sjostrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFE” Library Furniture. And, it’s yours for the asking. 





when you want the best... the very best 


Best Seller in Pennsylvania 


HENRY L. HOOPER 
805 Country Club Road, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


SJOSTROM USA 
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GRADUATES. EARN A PROFES- 
SIONAL DEGREE IN LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP, AND PREPARE R THE 
SORT OF STIMULATING, FINAN- 
CIALLY REWARDING CAREERS 
WHICH LIBRARIES CAN OFFER 
you. ADDED PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING WILL PREPARE YOU 
FOR CAREERS WHICH UTILIZE 
YOUR UNDERGRADUATE. SPE- 
CIALIZATION. FOR INFORMA. 
TION UPON LIBRARY SCHOOLS, 
SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES, 
\ND WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS, 
WRITE TO: 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY 
\SSOCIATION 

POST OFFICE BOX 7373 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RADIO SPOT 3 

ATTENTION, YOUNG WOMEN 
\RE YOU LOOKING FOR A PRO 
FESSION WHICH CAN BE COM 
BINED WITH MARRIAGE: IN 
STIMULATING WORK WHICH 
WILL USE YOUR LIBERAL ARTS 
TRAINING? TAKE A _ PROFES- 
SIONAL DEGREE IN LIBRARIAN 
SHIP. ENTER A GROWING, DY 
NAMIC PROFESSION FOR  IN- 
FORMATION UPON LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS, SCHOLARSHIP OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, AND WORK-STUD\ 


PROGRAMS, WRITE TO 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

POST OFFICE BOX 7373 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 

















In the Next Issue— 


Recruiting—Lifeblood of the Profession 


ALA President Morton on “The Making of a Librarian” 


\ Complete Listing of PLA Committee Members 
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Remington Rand, Library Bureau 


1907-11 ROSEDALE ST. 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Joseph Ruzicka, Inc. 
Sjostrom USA 











Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc. 





Your Complete Aa to Zz Supplies 


Remington Rand LIBRARY BUREAU supplies everything your 
library could need. Wood or steel furniture of the highest quality, 
a complete line of cataloging and filing equipment, and even more 
important, full library planning service. When you plan a new 
library, remodel an old one, or simply add some new equipment, 
your LIBRARY BUREAU representative can help you solve 
your problems. Please write or phone your local LB repre- 
sentative for a meeting at your convenience. There is never any 
obligation, of course. 


Remington Rand SYSTEMS 
LIBRARY BUREAU | 


oa OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
122 East 42NnbD StT., NEw Yor«K 17, N. Y. 
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Tuauwes 7 responsibility 


BUCKSTAFF — since 1882 — a most self-sufficient and re- 
spected maker of the finest institutional furniture. Wholly- 
owned facilities include a sawmill, dry kilns, plastic laminating 
plant, chair and table factory — all located on a 20-acre site 
in an area where expert wood craftsmanship has never been 
the exception — but rather — a tradition — a matter of local 
pride. And, because BUCKSTAFF is all this, it means you 
deal with one dependable source and centralized responsibility. 
It means also that you get these highly desirable, exclusive 
library furniture advantages... 

the < Resilyte high pressure plastic surfacing in a selection of 

matching wood grains at no extra cost. 


quality — Most extensive use of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels for added 
kind durability and attractiveness. 


i Widest choice of chairs specifically created for library use. 


< Assurance of more closely matched components since 
Buckstaff, only, designs — manufactures — finishes all of 
its own furniture. 


THE BUCKSTAFF COMPANY 8s 


library furniture division ® oshkosh, wisconsin 





William F. Gable Co. — 11th & 12th Ave. at 14th St. — 
WI 3-6121 — Altoona, Pennsylvania 
William G. Johnson Company — P.O. Box 6759 — 

IN PENNSYLVANIA FA 1-6393 — Pittsburgh, a 

CONTACT, . J. Arthur F. Schultz Company — 212 E. 18th St. — 

GL 4-8171 — Erie, Pennsylvania 
R. A. Wagner Company — U.S. Route 309 — 
KE 6-5740 — Quakertown, Pennsylvania 
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MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

EFFICIENT 

tele). ¢e):)| 5 am 


COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING! 


This transit type Bookmobile for The sti a 
Ghate Liecact ot Pannaubbenia Gae- e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy 


widen 24° of unahie apene behind the of two elements... the librarian’s own require 
driver's seat for a 3400 volume ca- company’s ability to incorporate these needs into} 
ed eine tee. sea pe gore unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requiremet 
Generator for 110-volt lighting and ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are aye 
heating. Modernaire roof construction tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepal 
fer natural a you...ready to show you how to get the most: 
ion. any convenenc atures ’ H . * . 
crew and: patrons. cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for @ 
your convenience. a 


SERSTENSUABER BOOKMOBI 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO * CUSTOM BODIES 3 

















